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'universal'; but none of these 'lines' are parallels; there
are approaches, divergences, intersections; there is the
sportive particular, the grave universal, and vice versa;
and to add to the confusion, there are also the Drydenic
categories of 'Horatian' and ejuvenalian' which some-
times, but not always, correspond to the 'sportive' and
'grave' groups respectively. Not always, because, for ex-
ample, the gay Georgian Hudibras ts would probably have
fallen into Dryden's Varronian class (see note to p. 35).
That Swift was both fiercely gay and fiercely grave;
that Pope was ferociously serious among the particu-
larities of Grub Street; or that Young was sportive in
the Horatian tradition, while his satire is mainly of
generalities, are instances of the complexity of the pic-
ture. And we have seen how, in the Hudibrastic section,
which would generally be thought playful, Churchill
proceeded to the sternness of The Duellist. His satire
Might is serious and 'universal', as are Johnson's two
satires, while Savage, in his grave impeachment of the
corrupt inhabitants of Bristol, shows more personal
feeling than Johnson does over London; and yet the
epithet 'Juvenalian' may be applied to all four poems.
Young is 'Horatian'; but the frivolity of Lloyd and
Anstey can less certainly be termed so. Smollett can be
lofty, cantankerous, and coarsely humorous in the same
piece, e.g. Advice., which contains a characteristic joke
about a man laying eggs, and the high-flown sentiment
Scorn'd be the bard, and wither'd all his fame,
Who wounds a brother weeping o'er his shame!
That Smart took himself seriously as a follower of
Boileau, and claimed to stand on the side of abstract